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Among the States 


Cenwalized Personnel Administration for Nevada.— I hie 
State of Nevada is planning to employ an experienced 
personnel administrator to head its new state wide per 
sonnel programs now being developed with the assist 
ance of a firm of management consultants. 

The new Personnel Director will be directly respon- 
sible to the Governor and subject to the policy determi 
nations of an Advisory Personnel Commission appointed 
by the Governor. 

The work presently under way includes a comprehen 
sive classification and compensation survey of all state 
positions in the classified service and the development of 
rules and procedures for administering Classification and 
compensation plans, examination and selection and all 
other phases of a modern personnel program. 

Recruitment for the position of a Personnel Director 
will be limited to residents of the Pacific and Mountain 
States, Starting salary will be $7,000. Applicants should 
file letters of application with Mr. Arthur N. Suverkrup, 
Assistant to the Governor, State Capitol, Carson City, 
Nevada, by \ugust 15, 1953- 


Massachusetts Reorganization.—A new department of 
state government has been added in Massachusetts. Ap- 
proval has been given by the legislature to the creation 
of a Department of Commerce, the first in any New Eng 
land State. The act calls for a full-time, 
missioner appointed by the Governor for a_ five-year 
term. ‘The Commissioner will have two deputies and 
three divisional directors, and will rank with other state 


salaried Com 


department heads as an advisor to the Governor, The 
divisions under the department will include research 
development and planning. The present State Planning 


Board will be abolished. 


California Legislation.—Of more than 5.000 bills intro 
duced in the 1953 California legislature, some 2.000 were 
enacted before the session ended June 10. A state budget 
was adopted calling for expenditures totaling $1,279,- 
694.750 in the 1953-54 fiscal year, and special appro 
priation bills will reduce by $12.5 million a previously 
estimated general fund surplus of $18.743.943 by June 
go, 1954. The legislature voted $700 million in highway 
appropriations, increased the gasoline tax trom 4! 
to 6 cents, and raised other highwav-user taxes. New 


legislation will require Claimants for many types of tax 


» Cents 


exemptions to take lovalty oaths; this does not apply to 
personal income tax exemptions, 

Salary increases of pel cent, averaging mouth 
for some 48.760) state employees wert approved In 
creases lor Stupremic 
Chiet Justice of the Supreme Court, 


from $20,500 to $21,500; Associate Justices, $19,000 to 


and \ppellate Court Justices were 


voted as follows 
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S21.000:; Presiding Justice of each District Court: of 
\ppeal, 518,000 to $19,500; Associate Justices of appeal 
courts, $18,000 to $19,000. The same legislation auto 
matically increases the Attorney General's salary from 
$19,000 to $21,000 as a result of Constitutional provision 
for equality in’ pay with Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

Minimum pay of teachers was raised from $3,000 to 
S3.goo a year and school funds were made subject to 
audit. Under another bill non-civil-service employees of 
state colleges who participate in subversive activities can 
be dismissed without prior notice. 

Sickness and disability venefits under California's dis- 
ability insurance program will be increased from $30 to 
$35 a week tor twenty-six weeks, and hospital benefits 
will be raised trom $8 to $10 per day for twelve days, 
effective January 1, 1954 

\nother enactment provides for organization of a five 
member Klamath River Commission, to cooperate with 
a similar commission established by Oregon. ‘The two 
groups are expected to formulate an interstate compact 
relative to distribution and use of the Klamath River 
waters. 

The legislature placed a constitutional amendment 
proposal on the next state election ballot to increase the 
terms of State Senators and Assemblymen from 4 to 6 
years and 2 to 4 years respectively and to limit Governors 
to two successive terms of four years, except for the in- 
cumbent at the time of the revision. 


Colorado Special Session. 
rado’s thirty ninth General Assembly adjourned June 24, 
the shortest session in 56 years. The one-hundred law- 
makers went home after two and one-half days’ work 
to correct crrors in’ bills passed at the regular session 
earlier this year. All bills sought by Governor Thornton 
were adopted. Corrective legislation included change of 


The special session of Colo- 


the school levy bill to permit fifteen counties to obtain 
some reduction in levies, restoration of $775,000 in fed 
eral oil royalties to the schools, a $278,000 appropriation 
for the Colorado School of Mines and a bill making 
July 1 the etfective date for extension of the state’s 2-cent 
gasoline tax. 


Florida Legislation.—\ number of important acts of the 
195% Florida legislature were summarized in the last 
issue of State Government. Additional enactments in- 
| to testify or 


clude provision that witnesses who refuse 
produce records when summoned to do so by a grand 


jury will be subject to prosecution for criminal con 
tempt. \nother new law makes it a crime to commit or 
advocate acts intended to effect the overthrow of the 


government of the United States or Florida, and sets a 


F 
9 
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fine ol >5,000 OF prison term up to five vears, or both, 
on conviction of membership in a subversive organiza 
tion. A program of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled was established, with maximum monthly pay- 
ments of $55; maximum monthly payments to the blind 
were increased from $50 to $55. The legislature provided 
lor opening of wellare rolls to inspection, with prohibi 
tion of political or commercial use of the rolls. “The 
salary of the Governor was increased from $12,000 to 
415,000 a Year, and salary increases to >12,500 were pro- 
vided for other cabinet members. The legislature also 
approved a plan to build a new executive mansion and 
allotted $250,000 lor the project. 

Illinois Legislation. Among actions of the legis 
lature, which adjourned June 27, was submission’ ot a 
constitutional amendment for reapportionment of legis- 
lative districts, to be voted on by the people at the 1954 
general election, Lt approved by the voters the amend- 
ment will add twenty four members to the House and 
seven to the Senate, most of them to come from Chicago 
and Cook County. Illinois’ last reapportionment was m™m 
igor. Other measures enacted by the legislature 
strengthen the state driver's license law, set up a new 
minc-safety code, create a youth commission to rehabili 
tate youthtul offenders, provide for granting immunity 
to key witnesses in criminal cases, and require a sixty-day 
“cooling-off period” betore divorce action can be started. 
Narcotics laws were stiffened by easing requirements for 
search warrants, increasing penalties and requiring reg- 
istration of addicts. 


Michigan Legislation.— The Michigan legislature, which 
adjourned July 3, appropriated general fund moneys to- 
taling more than $338.5 million for the 1953-54 fiscal 
year—approximately 54.5 million over the general fund 
appropriation for 1952-53. A mew business activity tax 
was enacted, to apply to all activities that have as their 
object gain or advantage, direct or indirect, to the tax- 
paver.- The measure applies to retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, producers, industries, professional activi 
ties and other activities carried on for profit: or gain 
Revenue trom the tax is expected to approximate 
$35 million a year. 


New Jersey Regular Session. New Jersey's 177th legisla 
ture adjourned late in June after numerous important 
enactments. It held the line on appropriations, which 
totaled slightly less than S220 million, representing a 
decrease ay compared with the preceding fiscal period. 
One of its final actions was approval of a waterfront 
crime-control compact with New York. (See “New York 
Special Session” below.) Major action also included es- 
tablishment of rent Control provisions, at the option of 
localities, on expiration of federal controls; Completion 


of a statute revision program; tightening of highway 


satety laws: establishment of absentee voting tor civilians 


and liberalized residence requirements; adoption of the 


out-of-state incarceration amendment to the interstate 
parole compact; and amendment of the Unitorm Re 
ciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. The legislature 
transferred the power to appoint jury Commissioners 
from the Governor to the Supreme Court, provided tor 
full-time service by the Attorney General, extended the 
Law Enforcement Council for two years and provided 
for the forfeiture of office and rights of public officials 
who refuse to testify on grounds of self-incrimination 
Provision was made for licensing and regulation of chiro 
practors. Subject to referendum by the electorate, the 
legislature approved legalization of charity bingo and 
rattles. Major bills defeated included reorganization of 
the county court system, reapportionment of the legis 
lature, revision of state school aid and hospitalization 
lor certain types of public assistance cases. 


New York Special Session. 
the New York legislature adjourned June 20 alter pas 


\ special two-day session of 


sage of a series of important crime control measures. An 
outstanding action was approval of a compact with 
New Jersey to clean up waterfront crime on the Port of 
New York docks. This will involve creation of a com 
mission to license dock workers and maintain public 
hiring centers for longshorcmen; abolition of the “shape- 
up system” for hiring dock workers; and abolition ot 
the public loading system. Interim cooperation between 
the two states is provided pending congressional ap 
proval of the compact. Other law enforcement measures 
enacted were for (1) establishment of a State Commis- 
sioner of Investigation, (2) provision for change of 
venue in criminal cases where the prosecutor considers 
this necessary to insure a fair trial, (3) enlargement of 
the Governor's removal power and (4) restrictions on 
the granting of immunity to witnesses. Minor amend 
ments to a recently enacted law setting up a New York 
City transit authority were adopted. 
& 

Vermont Legislation.— The Vermont legislature ended 
the longest legislative session in its history when it ad 
journed on June 4, after adopting the largest budget 
in the state’s history, almost $64 million. This is 28 
per cent higher than the budget for the present bien- 
nium. No new taxes were voted, as the state expects a 
surplus of more than $7 million by June 30. The budget 
provides tor expenditures of about $41 million from the 
General Fund; about $22 million is earmarked for high 
ways and over $1 million is pledged to the Fish and 
Game Commission. 

Major accomplishments of the forty-first biennial ses- 
sion this vear include action in the field of education. 
The legislature set up a $7.8 million building program 
for new school houses, increased minimum teachers’ sal- 
aries, raised state aid to schools S653.000 a vear, and 
rewrote the Union High School District law. 

The legislature voted to expand the State Police Force 
by an additional twenty-four members, increased appro 
priations to the Vermont Development Commission, 


made improvements in the field of public welfare, broad- 
ened the regulatory powers of the Fish and Game Com- 
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mission, increased state employees’ benefits, and set up 
promotion agencies for the field of dairying. The first 
bill enacted into law was the legalization of colored 
oleo-margarine. 

The records show that 6og billy and resolutions were 
introduced and 371 were written into law. 


Wisconsin Legislation.—Wisconsin’s legislature, which 
recessed on June 12 to October 26, has adopted a num- 
ber of important acts affecting wide areas of state respon- 
sibility. Measures for improved administration and fa- 
cilities of the state government include authorization 
for completion of a new state office building, approval 
of a revised budget bill format that will greatly reduce 
the volume of the budget bill in future, and provision 
for more uniform reporting and publication of adminis- 
tration orders. Another enactment of the legislature, if 
approved by the voters next year, will permit persons 
who have not fulfilled normal residence requirements to 
vote for presidential electors after filing evidence that 
they were qualified voters in the states where they last 
resided. Action in the field of education included raising 
of minimum salaries for teachers and approval of a re 
codification of the school laws. Affecting highways and 
related problems, the legislature established a toll road 
commission, revised the entire formula for taxation of 
trucks by combining the registration fee and ton-mile 
tax, required directional signals on all vehicles after 
1953. and required vehicles to stop for school busses 
loading or unloading passengers. Other measures adopted 
include permission for the marriage of epileptics, open- 
ing of public assistance records to the public, and repeal 
of a statute that had permitted inspection of income 
tax returns. 


Connecticut) Constitutional Revision.—Ihe voters of 
Connecticut on June 22 approved two proposed amend. 
ments to the state constitution. The first consisted of a 
codification of the original document of 1818 and forty- 
seven separate amendments adopted subsequently. Al- 
though not changing the substance of the constitution, 
the codification will make the reading and understanding 
of its contents immensely easier. The second amend 
ment removes trom the legislature the duty of certifving 
state elections and transfers it to a Board of Canvassers; 
the board shall meet and certily the election results by 
December 15 following the election. In the past there 
have been delays in gubernatorial inaugurations because 
legislative organization became involved in conflict. Both 
amendments were overwhelmingly approved in a very 
light vote. Another recodification—of the state’s election 
laws—was accomplished at the recent session of the legis- 
lature. This was the first general revision of the election 
laws since 1860, and it followed lengthy surveys and 
analysis by the Secretary of State. 


Poll Taxes Reduced.—Back poll taxes in Alabama will 


be limited to a maximum of two vears (or three dollars) 
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it the voters approve a proposed consututional amend 
ment in a referendum. The 1953 legislature has voted to 
permit any registered voter to qualify to vote by paying 
his poll tax for the past two years. As it now stands, the 
constitution provides that the total for every year be 
tween the twenty-first and forty-filth birthdays must be 
paid 


Idaho Tax Study.—A fifteen-member interim committee 
charged with outlining “a balanced taxing system” tor 
Idaho has been appointed by Governor Len Jordan. A 
broad study of governmental costs and the tax relation. 
ships between the state and local units of government 
had been authorized by the legislature at the Governor's 
request. One of its prime aims is to see what can be done 
toward transferring governmental services from the state 
to county and city levels, financed by local taxes where 
possible. The committee also will study any probable 
changes in federal-state tax relationships. In addition it 
was asked to study various special funds, to see whether 
the legislature should have more control over them, and 
to recommend methods of equalizing tax assessments 
between the counties and various property classes. The 
committee is authorized to recommend changes in all 
types of taxes and suggest alternate measures for raising 
revenue. 


Colorado Safety Conference.—A highway safety confer- 
ence convened by Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado 
has adopted a series of resolutions calling for municipal 
and state safety programs. The resolutions include pro 
posals to centralize accident record information, establish 
a division under the Department of Education to co- 
ordinate safety and driver education programs in the 
state, encourage municipalities to adopt uniform traffic 
ordinances, provide a uniform schedule for court costs 
and traffic fines, extend to four years the terms of county 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, and constables, set up 
safety councils as official agencies supported by cities o1 
counties, and establish a film library on traffic safety, 


Cooperative Bus Inspection.—_New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania have completed reciprocal arrangements 
under which buses used in interstate trafic may operate 
in any of those states without undergoing duplicate in- 
spections. Under the plan each state recognizes as valid 
a certificate of inspection: indicating that the bus has 
met the inspection standards of the home state. This 
action follows agreement on uniform bus inspection 
standards reached last winter at the Annual Northeast 
ern Regional Conference on Highway Safety and Motor 
Vehicle Problems. Other states of the region are ¢ xpected 
to enter the reciprocal arrangement in future 


Western Motor Vehicle Administrators.—Edward A. Gill, 
Deputy Motor Vehicle Administrator for “Montana, was 
elected president of Region 4, American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators at its annual conference 
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in Sacramento, California late in’ June. Other ofhcers 
clected include Wayne Summers, Commissioner of Law 
knforcement for Idaho, First Vice-President; Carrol G 
Bryan, Assistant Motor Vehicle Administrator, Colorado 
Second Vice-President; and Lony Luna, 
ol Motor Vehicles, New Mexico, Secretary- Preasurer. 
Phe administrators adopted a resolution to work more 
closely with legislatures in developing workable trathe 
safety programs. Attending the conference were some 
150 motor vehicle experts from eleven western states, 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 


New Jersey Park Expansion. New Jersey is completing 
arrangements for the addition of two new state parks 
in the Barnegat Bay region. On July 1 the state formally 
purchased a ten-mile strip of Barnegat peninsula at a 
cost of $2,750,000, At the same time purchase of a small 
cleven-acre tract at historic Barnegat Light was author 
ized, Purchase of the larger tract—known as Island Beach 
and noted for its primeval beauty—was considered by 
Governor Driscoll to be an exceptionally important step 
He pointed out that it had been a goal of the state tor 
generations. Plans call for careful preservation of the 
area as a natural “museum” of rare forest growth and 
us a bird haven 


Model Fish Hatchery.—A $250,000 trout hatchery, ex 
pected to be the largest and most modern in the United 
States, will be built near Rifle, Colorado, under action 
of the State Game and Fish Commission. It is estimated 
that the hatchery and rearing units when in full oper 
ation will increase Colorado trout production approxi 
mately 50 per cent, producing a minimum of 175 tons 


of trout a year. Last year Colorado produced 330 tons 
in twenty-four units, 


Gypsy Moth Meeting.— The Regional Coordinating Com 
mittee on Gypsy Moth Control met at Greenfield, Massa 
chusetts, June 25 to review proposed programs A cle 
tailed program prepared by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine of the United States Department 
of Agriculture was presented. The gypsy moth, which 
denudes and frequently kills trees, now is confined to 
the New England states and New York, but in the past 
it has cropped up in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
Any wide-scale breakthrough resulting in intestation in 
other areas would have serious consequences on hard 
wood forests. The committee hopes that the “barrier” 
can be maintained in the vicinity of the Hudson River 
and that vigorous control measures can be applied 


Michigan Development Program. — Organization — of 
“Greater Michigan Ine.,” an association of business firms 
and individuals to work for progress in the state was 
announced at a meeting of the Michigan Econom 
Development Commission at Sault Ste. Marie late in 
June. One of its first activities will be to back a develop 


ment program for the state’s Upper Peninsula, tollowing 
the lines of an engineering study of the area’s resources 
and potentials recently completed for the Economic Dx 
velopment Commission by Ebasco Services of New York. 
Articles of incorporation for Greater Michigan Inc. were 
signed by ten business, industrial and other leaders in 
the state. Its objectives, stated in the articles, include 
protection and promotion of the general wellare and 
prosperity of Michigan's people, advancement of the 
state's economic position, stimulation of tree Competitive 
enterprise, encouragement and maintenance of a business 
climate favorable to industrial, commercial, financial and 
social growth; encouragement of the fullest sound de 
velopment and wise utilization of matural and other re 
sources of the state, and Cooperation with organizations 
and government agencies whose programs further the 
objec LIVGs. 


Arizona Power Authority.—The Arizona Power Author- 
ity Commission recently made a $84,622 payment te the 
state on loans totaling $250,000 appropriated by the 
legislature from state general funds. This initial pay- 
ment on the loans—advanced to get the agency’s power 
distribution program under way—was made nearly ten 
years prior to the date due. The Authority, a sell- 
supporting agency created by the legislature in 1944. 
distributes Colorado River energy to power users of the 
state, including cities, electrical districts, co-operatives 
and private utilities. It operates solely from revenue de 
rived trom its sales of power and receives no appropria- 
tions as do other state agencies. 


Compact Group Meeting.— The New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Control Commission, established by 
compact between the New England states and New York, 
held its annual meeting at Brantord, Connecticut, on 
June 23. Elected as new Chairman of the commission 
was Harry Manson of New Hampshire; Roger L. Put 
nam of Massachusetts was selected as Vice-Chairman. A 
recently completed study of the polluting characteristics 
of wastes from the finishing of cotton goods was made 
public at the meeting. Cooperative classification studies 
on interstate waters to be undertaken in the coming 
vear will relate to the Thames River, tributaries of Lake 
Champlain, the Taunton River, the Hoosic River and 
Piscataqua Bay. 


Wyoming Youth Council.—At its first meeting of the 
new biennium, in Casper on June 7, the Wyoming Youth 
Council adopted a tentative legislative program for the 
next two years, including the following proposals: Im 
proved procedure for termination of parental rights in 
flagrant cases of abandonment, abuse or neglect of chil 
dren; amendment of the adoption laws; legislation con 
cerning dangerous drugs which not legally definable as 
narcotics” vet are too readily obtainable by vouths 
legislation pertaining to parents who abandon or fail 
to support their minor children; and laws on guardian 


ship of abandoned children. 
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Kentucky's Legislatiwe Research Commission has just completed a state-wide 
survey to discover for the legislature what kind of program the citizens desire 
for the publu schools, what they are willing to support and how they believe 
it should be financed. Citizens committees in all school districts of the state 
joined in the very large task of fact finding and opinion gathering involved. 
Public participation, as a result, was on a truly grass roots basis and a state-wide, 
mass scale. In this article Messrs. Lloyd, Director of the Legislative Research 
Commission, and Fleming, its Research Analyst, tell why the survey was 
launched, describe how it was conducted, and present highlights of the wealth 


of information it has produced about the views of the public. 


Kentucky’s Grass Roots 
Survey of Education 


fn 1 vam ple of Service by Citizens’ Committees in 
Legslati e Research 


By Y. Lioyp anp James TP. FLEMING 


HE Use of advisory committees Composed of 

lay citizens or professional representatives is 

not a new te hnique im the field of legislative 
research. But during the current biennium the Ken 
tucky Legislative Research Commission has ex 
panded it, in connection with a survey of educa 
tional needs and attainable goals, to reach literally 
thousands of Kentucky citizens. 

The Legislative Research Commission, although 
created primarily as a fact-finding agency for the 
General Assembly, has broad statutory powers, in 
cluding that of making recommendations on pro 
posed legislation. In practice it has followed the 
policy of presenting factual research reports, with 
out recommendations. Yet, as  tvpes 
projects almost require specific recommendations 
tor legislation, the commission has utilized advisors 
committees to meet the need, A number of advisory 
citizens’ committees have served in various projects 
during recent years. They have worked with the 
commission and its research staff in defining the 
scope of research, in analyzing material prepared 
by the stall and in making recommendations based 
upon the factual reports. 

In general, citizens’ advisory committees have 
been created for the purposes of (1) providing an 
agency for presentation of legislative proposals to 
the General Assembly, the Governor, and the Legis 
lative Research Commission; 
section of opinion and citizens’ views on contro 


(2) offering a cross 


versial subjects; and (3) obtaining expert judgment 
on technical questions. 
In recent vears, advisory committees have studied 
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and made recommendations on child welfare, reg- 
istration and purgation laws, standardized admin- 
istrative procedure and various phases of govern- 
mental reorganization. During the current biennium 
three advisory committees have been created for 
projects directed by the 1952 General Assembly. 
Phe legislature provided for one of these, an Alco- 
holic Study Commission. The two others—advisors 
committees respectively on cerebral palsy and med- 
ical education—were named by the commission. 
Previously, advisory committees have 
ranged from thrée to twenty-four members, the 
smaller Committees usually comprising technical on 


citizens’ 


professional representation, the larger ones invols 
ing representation of various groups or organiza 
tions on a state-wide basis. 


W 
HEN ADOPTING a broad research project’ on 
public school education about a vear ago, the 
Legislative Research Commission believed that a 
“grass-roots” approach was necessary in order to 
develop recommendations for a state-wide program 
of education for the 1954 General Assembly. The 
commission acco.dingly has broadened and ex 
panded advisory citizen paruicipation in research 
to an extent probably never before equalled by a 
legislative service agency. 

Basically the procedure was to create one state 
wide committee at the apex and a broad foundation 
of many local committees. Lieutenant Governor 


Emerson Beauchamp, as Chairman of the commis. 
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sion, named a twelve-member State Advisory Com 
mittee on Educational Policy to aid in defining the 
scope of the project and to develop recommenda 
tions. The state committee is composed essentially 
of individuals representing major Kentucky groups 
interested in education, such as the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Farm Bureau, the Coun- 
cil on Education, the Education Association and 
others. The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was named Chairman; a former State Super- 
intendent as well as the Majority and Minority 
Floor Leaders in the House of Representatives are 
members. Although most members are not pro- 
fessional educators, all have a close interest in the 
public schools and a background that enables them 
to weigh carefully the fundamental needs of a good 
school program. 

The commission’s next step was to appoint a 
small core or nucleus committee in each of the 
state’s 228 school districts. These “Local Advisory 
Committees on Educacional Policy” comprised, gen- 
erally, the local school superintendent, representa- 
tives of agriculture, industry and labor, the P.T.A., 
and, when the legislative district coincided with a 
school district, a State Representative or Senator. 
These local committees were requested to meet and 
expand by adding additional members in order to 
provide representation of the various civic, profes- 
sional and economic groups within the school dis 
tricts. No limit was placed on the number of mem- 
bers they could add, but the committees were urged 
to have a minimum of prolessional educators and 
to include interested lay citizens as the large major- 
ity. The original appointees in the 228 local school 
districts totaled 1,228 members. After the commit- 
tees expanded, a total of 5,225 citizens served on 
them. Sizes of committees varied, the largest con 
sisting of seventy-seven members and the average 
group twenty-three members. A typical commit- 
tee comprised five educators, four farmers, three 
housewives, three merchants, two members of pro- 
fessional groups, one laborer, one government 
employee and four other individuals representing 
a variety of interests. 


F. NDAMENTALLY, the purpose of this survey was 
to determine the kind of a school program Ken 
tucky’s citizens and taxpayers wanted, what they 
were willing to support financially, how it could 
best be financed, and what the State’s role should 
be in the total school program. Both the Legislative 
Research Commission and the State Advisory Com 
mittee believed that widespread citizen participa 
tion was. vital to the success of the undertaking. 
As a first step in providing a background of in 
formation tor local committees, the commission's 
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staff prepared a brief Informational Bulletin, Aen- 
tucky’s Schools: Past, Present, and Future. This 
summary of factual data was distributed to all com- 
mittee members and state legislators. 

Five questionnaires were developed and submit 
ted to local committees for use in studying their 
school systems. The questionnaires covered broad 
areas of the school program—professional | staff, 
school buildings, pupil transportation, and finance. 
Phe commission's research staff prepared four mem 
oranda containing information on the major sub- 
ject areas and these were distributed to all com- 
mittee members to facilitate their study. The mem- 
oranda dealt with purely factual data on the entire 
school system and were designed to enable local 
groups to view their district in terms of the com- 
plete picture. 


‘a questionnaires were divided into what might 
be called factual and opinion questions. Answers to 
the factual questions could have been obtained by 
the research staff from other sources but requests 
for them were included so that individual commit- 
tee members could obtain them for their own school 
districts and apply this knowledge in developing 
their answers to the opinion questions. Questions of 
the latter tvpe were the ones of primary interest to 
the commission and the state-wide committee. 

The five questionnaires, provided for individual 
committee members in advance of the meetings, in- 
cluded a total of 175 questions. Committee chair 
men were advised to spend one full meeting on 
each questionnaire, discussing various questions 
and the need for the development of practical an- 
swers, implementation of which would be within 
the financial ability of the state and the local dis- 
tricts. As committee members studied the questions 
and staff memorandum pertaining to the subject 
area prior to the meeting, much time was saved in 
committee sessions. Generally, the local superin- 
tendent or a representative of the Board of Educa- 
tion provided local data on such questions as the 
number of students, per capita expenditures, aver- 
age daily attendance, teachers’ salaries, and trans- 
portation costs. 

Even after expansion of membership, many com 
mittees believed that greater citizen representation 
and participation were desirable. Some committees 
held widely advertised public meetings to discuss 
perunent points. In other instances the question 
naires were reprinted in local newspapers and read- 
ers were requested to fill in the answers so that the 
commiuttee’s decisions would reflect local opinion. 
Still other committees duplicated the questionnaires 
in their entirety and distributed them to all par 
ents, requesting that they fill out the answers and 
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return them to the committees. As a result of such 
action by local committees, the final tabulations re 
lect extremely wide opinion. Not all the commit 
tecs followed this procedure, but those doing so 
indicated that a total of 17,999 persons, exclusive of 
committee members, participated in the study. 
I herefore, more than 29.000 Kentucky citizens have 
had a part in answering the questions covered) in 


the project, 


Iu OUPSTIONNAIRES were sent to the local com 
mittees at regular intervals between February 16 
and March 25, 1953. Obviously, the volume of cleri 
cal and statistical work for the project: has been 
enormous, Considering the fact that the committees 
had to be appointed, correct mailing lists compiled, 
thousands of letters written and staff memoranda 
and questionnaires distributed to more than 5,000 
committee members, it involved a very large stafl 
problem. The project was not anticipated when the 
budget was prepared and the appropriation enacted 
by the 1952 General Assembly. It could not have 
been accomplished on the limited funds of the 
Legislative Research Commission without the co 
operation of organizations and agencies such as the 
State Department of Education, the University of 
Kentucky, the Kentucky Education Association and 
literally hundreds of volunteer workers. Dr. Lyman 
Ginger, President of the Kentucky Education Asso 
ciation and a member of the state committee, was 
named as Coordinator of Local Committees. With 
the volunteer help of dozens olf University of Ken 
tucky students, an even flow of material for the use 
ol local committees was maintained. The State De 
partment of Education loaned the committee Dr. 
Robert L. Mills, Director of the Bureau of Admin- 
istration and Finance, to serve on the commission's 
stall for the project. Dr. L. D. Hlaskew, Dean of the 
College of Education at the University of Texas, 
was engaged as consultant on a part-time basis and 
he aided the state committee in developing the 
scope ol the study. At times all of the staff of the 
Legislative Research Commission worked on vari 
ous phases of the project. 

Local response and participation generally ex 
ceeded expectations. It was far higher than what is 
normally considered a “good return” for question 
naires in surveys of this nature. OL a possible 1.140 
questionnaires to be returned by local COMMUTERS, 
the commission received and tabulated 1022, o1 
8y.6 per cent. Since many of the city school districts 
did not have problems of tansportation, and there 
lore omitted the questionnaire on that subject area, 
it can be concluded that public imterest and pan 
ticipation reached an extremely high level. 

By mid June the stafl of the Legislative Research 


Commission had completed final tabulations on the 
results of all questionnaires returned. These tabu 
lations were presented to the State Advisory Com 
mittee on Educational Policy on June 17 and to the 
members of the Legislative Research Commission 
at its meeting the following dav. A complete set of 
tabulations was forwarded to the chairman of each 
local committee and to the local school superin- 
tendent. All local committee members were notified 
by letter that the complete tabulations on a state- 
wide basis were in the hands of the chairmen. It 
was suggested that they might desire to have an- 
other committee meeting with a view to comparing 
the state-wide results with findings in their indi 
vidual school districts. After analyzing the findings 
they were asked to make additional suggestions or 
recommendations to the state committee. The Legis 
lative Research Commission, following up its initial 
Informational Bulletin, has prepared another, Ken- 
tucky’s Education Puzzle: 5000 Citizens Report on 
Thery Schools, which summarizes the results of the 
entire survey. The results of each questionnaire 
were given wide newspaper coverage following a 
series of five press releases from June 21 through 
June 28. 


state-wide survey, Kentucky's citizens have 
defined the kind of school program they feel should 
be made available for their children. In a general 
way, the survey indicates that they want and are 
Willing to support the following as part of a state- 
wide school program: 

1. A minimum school term of nine months in 
every district. 

2. A program designed to encourage attendance 
and to give each child at least twelve vears of 
public education. 

3. A professionally-trained teacher, with a col 
lege degree, for each Classroom unit of twenty 
five to thirty pupils. 

beginning salary range from to 
S2,800 lor qualified teachers with a college de- 
gree, and increases lor proficiency and ex 
perience. 

5. An adequate supply of textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials, including school library fa 
cilities available to all students. 

6. A broad curriculum and special school sery 

ices to meet the needs of all pupils. 

>. Sate, comfortable school buildings, well 
equipped with modern facilities. 

8. For pupils living more than a mile from 
school, public transportation in efficient and 
safe busses, operated by trained drivers. 


» Ethcient and capable administration of the 
program. 
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Kentucky's Grass Roots 


10. A fair and equitable plan to pay for edu 

cation. 

Kentuckians believe that children in all districts 
should be assured at least a detensible foundation 
level of educational services. If additional funds are 
necessary, citizens expressed a willingness to pay 
more taxes to support a sound, equitable school 
program. To achieve this end, they make the fol 
lowing suggestions for improving the partnership 
responsihilities between the state and local school 
districts: 

1. A joint state-local guarantee to provide at least 

a foundation of adequate education to every 

child. 

2. An objective formula to measure the cost of 
the program in each district, including a tan 
measure of each district’s ability to pay for its 
schools. 

3. An equal tax effort on the part of all districts 
to meet the cost of the program, based or the 
proceeds of a uniform tax rate on equalized 
assessments. 

4. Adistribution of state school funds to make up 

the difference between the cost of the program 

in each district and the amount of money the 
district can raise. 

A program of state aid for school transporta 


tion and for approved public school construc- 


tion projects. 

6. A sufhcient margin between the required local 
tax and the maximum legal tax to allow a dis- 
trict to go beyond the foundation program it 
local taxpayers desire. 

- A guarantee that no district will lose money 
under the new program. 


~ 


| Hb ABOVE POINTS Compare favorably with the ob 


jectives of a foundation program of education the 


basic essentials of which were outlined by Dr. Edgar 
L.. Morphet in the September, 1952, issue of S1att 
GOVERNMENT. No one can predict how many, if any, 


of the recommendations developed by the State 


Advisory Committee will be enacted by the 1954 
General Assembly. 
The 1952 General Assembly passed a proposed 
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amendment to the Kentucky Constitution to be 
voted on by the electorate at the November, 1953, 
general election. Under existing constitutional pro- 
Visions, at least 75 per cent of the state common 
school fund must be distributed on the basis of the 
number of schoolage children residing in the re 
spective school districts. The proposed amendment, 
if adopted, will remove this restriction and leave 
the manner of distribution of state school money to 
the discretion of the General Assembly. 

The Legislative Research Commission and the 
State Advisory Committee have refrained carefully 
from entering into the controversial aspects of this 
constitutional amendment. However, a careful study 
of the basic, factual data will indicate that Ken- 
tucky may never be able to provide a defensible 
foundation program of public education unless con 
stitutional restrictions on the method of distribu- 
tion are removed, 


te Kentucky Legislative Research Commission, 
meantime, we believe, has utilized citizen partici 
pation to a greater degree than ever before achieved 
by a legislative service organization. Undoubtedly 
the members of the 1954 General Assembly will 
have more factual data and be better informed con- 
cerning the opinions of their constituents on the 
perennial legislative problem of public schools than 
any previous legislature in Kentucky history. 

Judging trom reactions all over the State, from 
lay citizens as well as educators, the survey has de 
veloped a widespread interest in schools and has 
reasserted citizen determination to improve local 
school conditions. Never betore have so many Ken- 
tuckians studied their school systems, finding out 
what is wrong and suggesting possible solutions. 
Never belore have Kentucky educators had such a 
splendid opportunity of working with representa- 
tive local groups and citizens toward a common 
goal of improving educational facilities. 

The picture of more than 5,000 citizens, serving 
without pay, devoting time and effort ‘at personal 
expense in studying an important governmental 
problem does much to renew one’s faith in demo- 
cratic processes. Such is democracy in action. 
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Colorado’s State Patrol— 


Its Services to Vacationers 


By G. R. CARREL 


Chief, Colorado State Patrol 


HIS YEAR, again, the Colorado State Patrol is 
making a special effort to welcome to the state 
an estimated three and three-quarter million 
tourists. This will be two and a half times the num- 
ber of visitors during the peak pre-war year, 1941, 
and a half million more than in 1952. Naturally, 
the State Patrol’s primary interest is in those visi- 
tors who travel the state's highways in some 750,000 
automobiles—more than Colorado's total registra- 
tion of all types of vehicles. That many automobiles 
—coming from every state in the Union and several 
foreign countries during twelve months of the year 
create a wide variety of problems to be dealt with 
by traffic officers. 

Recognizing that it is a universal practice for mo- 
torists to ask traffic officers for advice and informa- 
tion, the patrol places special emphasis on this mat- 
ter during its annual in-service training school, at- 
tended by all uniformed personnel. Many hours of 
instruction and study are devoted to acquainting 
with the state's history, highway system, 
points of scenic interest, hunting and fishing areas 
and a score of other items of interest to visitors. 
Patrolmen are thoroughly schooled in the use of a 
colorful highway map which they distribute, and 
they learn how to direct visitors from point to point 
via the shortest and most scenic routes. Providing 
such information is in addition, of course, to the 
patrolmen’s regular traffic patrol duties. 

The State Patrol maintains inspection stations on 
Colorado's major highways, manned by courteous, 
well-informed officers, anxious to assist motorists 
entering the state by providing a variety of info 
mation. Colorado has been richly endowed with the 
wonders of nature, and this makes it one of the 
leading tourist states; however, the varied induce- 
ments that bring so many within its borders call for 
preparing our patrolmen to make certain sugges 
tions and to explain various regulations necessary 
to the welfare of residents and guests alike. 

Although only 7 per cent of the drivers involved 
in all traffic accidents in Colorado are non-residents, 
by contrast 16 per cent of the drivers involved in 
fatal accidents are from out of state. As this indi 
cates, it is both appropriate and important to warn 
motorists of practices the disregard of which is most 
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likely to lead to serious involvement, and members 
of the patrol are trained to do this in Colorado. 


OF alain are some of the special problems with 
which they deal, and on which they are ready to 
advise visitors: 

The topography of Colorado runs to extremes, 
the eastern half being flat and the western half in 
the Rocky Mountains. Although this is an asset to 
the state, the contrast sets the stage for many a 
trafic accident. A high percentage of Colorado's 
visitors come from the South and East. Many of 
them are not familiar with the rolling and moun 
tainous highways encountered in the western halt 
of the state. Driving over long, straight and level 
highways approaching the mountains tends to in- 
duce excessive speed, the greatest highway hazard of 
all. Eventually, even very high speeds begin to seem 
slow. Drivers deceived by this phenomenon are 
often lulled into a drowsy state, especially in hot 
weather. The result is that a driver cannot stop in 
normal distances; he drifts to the wrong side of the 
road, fails to slow down for curves, and so may be 
come involved in an accident. High speed in hot 
weather also contributes to tire blowouts, and this 
often results in serious mishaps. Colorado's major 
highways are zoned and properly signed to inform 
drivers of maximum safe speeds, and the patrol 
backs this up with individual counsel when oppor- 
tunity affords. All motorists are expected to comply 
with highway signs regardless of the rules of thei 
home states. In inclement weather or when icy con 
ditions exist, the rules of caution apply irrespective 
of posted speeds. 

Since time of day has a direct bearing on traffic 
accidents it is important for motorists to know that 
the twilight hours are the most dangerous. This fact 
is particularly worthy of note to tourists who, after 
a hard day on the road, drive around congested 
motel areas at dusk looking for accommodations. 

Many of Colorado’s motoring visitors have a pre- 
conceived but certainly erroneous idea that moun 
tain driving is a risky undertaking for the average 

(( ontinued on page 206) 
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New Jersey’s Accident 
Prevention Clinic 


By J. DEARDEN 


Director, New Jersey Division of Motor Vehicles 


STRIKING EXAMPLE of what can be accomplished 
when government, private industry and edu- 
cational groups get together is the Accident 

Prevention Clinic, situated in a small, quiet build. 
ing at 152 West State Street, opposite the New 
Jersey State House in the City of Trenton. In this 
building is being conducted an experiment de- 
signed to improve highway safety and to determine, 
if possible, what constitutes a safe driver. 

Launched last October 1 by the Division of Motor 
Vehicles, with the financial support of the Auto- 
mobile Association of New Jersey and the technical 
cooperation of the Department of Safety Education 
of New York University, the clinic has attracted 
nation-wide attention. It will continue to operate 
under the present arrangement for a period of two 
years. 

The motorists who are sent through the clinic 
invariably are in some degree of trouble over the 
trafic laws, and although every effort is made to 
put them at their ease, these “problem drivers” 
often enter the building in a wary, defensive frame 
of mind. 

After they have been through the psychological 
tests administered, which take anywhere from an 
hour to one and a half hours to complete, and afte1 
they have learned that they have been summoned 
there to be helped, these motorists—almost to the 
man, there have been only six women drivers to 
date—praise the clinic. Some ask why it wasn’t be- 
gun long before last October. 

“This clinic should have been started twenty-five 
years ago,” said one driver who, prior to taking the 
tests had vociferously and vehemently decried “this 
invasion of his private rights.” “I never knew these 
things existed betore.” 

“In spite of the fact that I had to lose a day from 
work and came here with bitterness in my heart,” 
said another, the clinic review has convinced me 
that I can be and will be a better driver. Every 
driver should take this check-up regularly.” 

The great majority of motorists put through the 
clinic are people who have fallen afoul of the New 
Jersey Point System for traffic law violation repeat- 
ers. Betore beginning his hearing under the Point 
Svstem, each defendant must submit to the clinic, 
and a report of the technicians (although not made 


a part of the hearing record) is considered by the 
hearing officer. 

Which calls for a brief explanation of the Point 
System as it Operates in New Jersey. 

Since July 1, 1952, licensed drivers in New Jersey 
have received demerits for each moving traffic vio- 
lation of which they have been convicted either in 
the municipal courts of the state or in other states 
or Canadian provinces. Municipal parking viola- 
tions and truck overload convictions—the latter be- 
ing an owner violation in New Jersey, and not 
charged against an operator's driving—are not 
weighed against the record. Drunken driving or 
culpable involvement in a fatal accident brings 12 
points. Leaving the scene of an accident rates 8 
points, reckless driving 6, speeding 4 and all other 
moving violations 3 points. A collection of 12 points 
within a three year period of the latest violation 
results in a driver's being brought in for hearing to 
show cause why his operating privilege should not 
be revoked. 


Fi. rE is where the Accident Prevention Clinic en- 
ters the picture. The 12-point driver is informed 
by letter that he will have a hearing on a specified 
date, and his appearance at the clinic is scheduled 
an hour or so before the time of his hearing. So far, 
1,300 motorists have taken the test. 

The tests themselves are conducted as courteously 
and as gently as possible, and in thorough privacy. 
Ihe driver is asked about his age, income and vari 
ous other circumstances. He is next submitted to 
vision tests which include the following: 


1. Visual Acuity—A check to determine the driver's 
ability to see. This usually ts given on either a 
telebinocular sight-screener machine, and in some 
cases apparatus ts avatlable to give the check by 
means of a projected Snellen Eye Chart. 


2. Side Vision—A check to determine the ability of 
the driver to see out of the corner of his eyes 


while looking straight ahead. 


(Continued on page 207) 
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Since 1949 Texas has had a legislative as well as an executive budget, with 
notable results for the state. In the following pages Vernon A. McGee, the 
Legislative Budget Director, tells how and why the Legislative Budget Board 
was established, how the board and its staff operate, and what some of the out 
standing results have been. The board, he reports, has become “a well-traveled 
bridge” between the legislative and executive branches of the government, has 
clarified the purposes and accomplishments of governmental action, and has 


operated to give the citizen an increasing return for each dollar invested 


his government. 


A Legislative Approach to 
State Budgeting 


By Vernon A. McGer 
“It is impossible, if no more than one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the 
best: a man ts forced then to follow whatever advice may have been given him; 
but if opposite speeches are delivered, then choice can be exercised.” —Herodotus. 
He Histories of budgeting in state govern- to other provisions of law governing the executive 
ments contain no mention of an ancient like budget. 
Herodotus. Budgeting techniques typi- 
cally a goth Century product. They have grown Background of Purpose 
with the development of executive skills. The usual 
view is that a budget is a tool only for executive Wiw: How did such an idea start? Why did 
management. Yet, an ancient truth can sometimes legislature, on the hunt for useless duplications in 
shed new light on current events. government activities, itself create another budget 
‘The merits of the usual view are granted. But it office? Inquiries resulted in the following answers 
is suggested that the techniques of budgeting as trom the legislators themselves. 
they apply to budget preparation may be gradually The basic idea for staff help to the I Eeisi: iture in 
taking a different turn. The turn leads to a frontier the budgeting process stemmed from the State Audi- 
of public administration not yet fully explored. It tor’s office. In Texas, the Auditor is responsible to 
is with some of these uncommon applications, the Legislature through a six-member Legislative 
rather than with the common and accepted uses of Audit Committee. Their attention to post-audits of 
the budget, that this article is concerned. government expenditures had led to a concern for 
In 1949 the Texas Legislature set up a separate better budget planning. 
budget ofhice, responsible only to it. The act pro- Four purposes are discernible in the answers by 
vides for a Budget Board, comprised of the Lieu legislators as to why a legislative budget office was } 
tenant Governor as Chairman, the Speaker of the thought desirable. 
House as Vice-Chairman, and four other members First, the Legislature wished to equip itself with q 
from the House and Senate each. a budget for the state government that related in- } 
The act automatically makes the chairmen of the come to outgo. This desire was sharpened by the 
House and Senate appropriation committees, and pay-as-you-go provision in the constitution of this 
of the committees concerned with revenue and tax- state. It limits appropriations to anticipated reve- 
ation, members of the Budget Board. Two addi nue, “save in the case of emergency and imperative 
tional members are appointed by their presiding public necessity and with a four-fifths vote of the 
ofhcers from the House membership and two trom total membership of each House.” 
the Senate membership. Second, independent budget recommendations 
Phe act provides tor a stall, supervised by the and objective tact-finding tor the Legislature's use 
Budget Board. It requires all requests trom State were desired. A few lawmakers who sponsored the 
departments and agencies for appropriated funds to Legislative Budget Act stated frankly that they were 
be submitted to the Legislative Budget Board and seeking competition in finding ways to improve 
plainly states that these provisions are in addition state government. As businessmen, they had tound } 
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that a distinguishing feature of private enterprise 
was the stimuli to find better wavs of doing things. 
They believed a virtue of competition was that it 
exerted ceaseless pressure to improve productive 
processes, and that such competitive pressure in 
government could be a good thing. 

Other legislators observed that the ablest admin 
istrators usually are those most deeply convinced of 
the worthiness of their particular programs but that 
such specialized pleadings sometimes led to a lop- 
sided public service. They desired objective fact 
finding on particular problems, by impartial “bird 
dogs” answerable only to them. 

It is on this point that Herodotus’ statement on 
the freedom of discussion is most pertinent. It is 
worth noting that alternatives, other points of view, 
were plainly desired. The Legislature wanted both 
an executive budget and another. Even as they as 
serted the right to develop a proposed budget 
through a staff of their own, the lawmakers de 
fended with equal vigor the need tor executive 
views and recommendations on appropriations. 

Third, staff help was needed in drafting appro- 
priation bills to be ready for attention at the start 
of the legislative session. The Legislature was seek- 
ing faster action in the appropriation process and 
at the same time to achieve more intensive scrutiny 
of appropriation requests. 

Those are three easily-cited purposes the Legis 
lature had in mind. There was a fourth, but it is 
more difficult to summarize from the varied state 
ments by legislators. 

To understand it, the reader must try to compre 
hend one attitude of the citizenry in the South 
west. It is a compound of many motives: a synthesis 
of the idea that one way to fight communism is to 
make representative democracy work better; of the 
fear of centralized governmental powers in a re- 
mote Washington; of a realization that if some of 
those powers are ever returned, the local govern- 
ments that lost them in the first place must be made 
more efficient and responsive to the will of the peo 
ple; and of the typically American conviction that 
if the people are to judge and decide correctly, they 
must first know what the government has done o1 
failed to do, and why. 

That compounded attitude is merely background 
for the fourth purpose behind the Legislative Bud 
get Act. The lawmakers visualized budget-prepara- 
tion in a scope larger than the mechanics of dollar 
estimates and justifications. They wanted budget 
making to jump the tence-lines of accounting terms, 
of disbursements by objects of expenditure, of 
bookkeeping detail, in order to enter the field of 
budgeted activities for developing the potentialities 
of the state, for protected uses tor its natural re- 
sources, including water, and for constantly increas 
ing productivity by all its citizens. 


However gropingly and uncertainly, the Legis- 
lature visualized budgeting as a means of vitalizing 
the necessary research and of stimulating aggressive, 
efhcient management for accomplishing those ends. 


Work Phases in the Budget Cycle 


B, FORE EXAMINING a partial and incomplete score 
on results of the Budget Board’s work, it may be 
useful to mention the methods it has employed. 
They are not unique. They differ chiefly by the 
modifications made in standard methods to fit a par- 
ticular situation. In this case, the “particular situa- 
tion” is the legislative environment. 

Like all other budget offices, the Legislative Bud- 
get Othce works through distinct phases of a bud- 
getary cycle. Let's begin where we are now. A reg- 
ular session of the Texas Legislature has just ad- 
journed. Phe Budget Board for the next two years 
does not yet formally exist, since the appointive 
members have not been announced. 

But legislative budget examiners are at work on 
two kinds of assignments. One is concerned with 
planning the “dummy” or outlines of the next legis 
lative budget products. 

The second kind of assignment is upon special 
topics and problems on which the last Legislature, 
either by resolution or by informal request from 
committees and members, asked for staff fact-find.- 
ing. Nineteen of the special assignments now are 
under way or awaiting attention. 

For example, a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature directed the Legislative Budget Of- 
fe to examine the need for additional beds for 
crippled children in the hospital facilities of the 
University of Texas Medical Branch. The Budget 
Board will review the final report prepared by the 
staff, but its action is not needed to start the fact- 
finding. 

Other items of special budgetary research will re- 
quire Budget Board scrutiny before work begins. 
Purposes of such clearance is to focus up primary ob- 
jectives, establish priorities, and organize the work 
of both the staff and the board in an orderly way. 

This initial phase, embracing both the planning 
of budget production and active research on par- 
ticular problems, has been labeled the “planning 
phase” of the budget cycle. 

It will end in the early part of calendar year 1954 
By then special assignments (which can be gluttons 
lor man-hours) must be completed, and the Budget 
Board finally will have approved the blue-prints of 
legislative budget products planned for the next 
Legislature. 

The time-table next requires attention to the de- 
tailed instructions for the use of operating depart. 
ments and agencies of the state in compiling their 
budget requests. 
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These budget instructions must be coordinated 
by the legislative and executive budget offices. The 
purpose is to relieve state departments and agencies 
of the detailed and tiresome task of compiling sep- 
arate budget requests, one for the Governor and one 
for the Legislature. 

This coordination is a requirement of law. It also 
is an act of common sense. ‘Two vears ago Governor 
Allan Shivers acted to strengthen the executive bud- 
get. As Lieutenant Governor and presiding ofhcer 
of the Senate, he previously had supported the bill 
creating the Legislative Budget Board. As Governor, 
he found the executive budget process too remote 
from executive control. The executive budget office 
had been located in the Board of Control, an ad 
ministrative service agency managed by a_ three 
member board. The Governor requested that the 
executive budget office be transferred to his own 
office. 

The legislative act making the transfer also di 
rected that instructions for preparing and submit- 
ting budget requests by state »gencies be coordi- 
nated by the two budget offices, and authorized 
public hearings to be held jointly. 

In this state, therefore, preparing budget instruc- 
tions is hardly a desk job. It requires discussions 
with the business managers of operating depart- 
ments and agencies, with the State Comptroller of 
Public Accounts who is responsible for pre-audits, 
with the executive budget ofhcer, and with the State 
Auditor. 

Once these coordinated budget instructions are 
released, there follows a period of about five months 
in which legislative budget examiners actively assist 
operating departments and agencies in preparing 
their budget requests. This assistance is rendered, 
almost invariably, by request. Such requests derive 
from several circumstances. 

One is that the Budget Board, like Roger A. Free- 
man and the Governor's Office in the State of Wash 
ington, seeks to emphasize the results of govern- 
ment activities rather than the narrower justifica 
tions by objects of expenditure. The energetic ex 
perience of Washington State in this regard stands 
second only to reports to stockholders by private 
industrial corporations in influencing recent de 
velopments in legislative budget-making in Texas. 

The pat formula known to every budget officer is 
that work-load times unit cost equals budgetary re 
quirement. The trouble is that there is no pat 
formula where accurate measures of work-load do 
not exist and where accounting systems that readily 
vield useful cost data are few and far between. In 
Texas, moreover, the Comptroller’s accounts are 
maintained on a cash basis. 

With these facts in mind, it is understandable 
that the data needed for a performance budget that 
is readable and meaningful to citizens and legisla 


tors are not likely to be obtained by simply penning 
a memo or writing a set of budget instructions. 
Digging, of the kind that gets dirt under one’s 
fingernails, is the most useful approach at the mo- 
ment in Texas’ situation. 

The third phase is budget analysis. Agency sub 
missions are finally at hand. The task is to examine 
them, to hold joint hearings with the executive 
budget office to clear up doubtful points and to seek 
additional information needed. 

The legislative budget examiner afterward pre- 
pares independently his own recommendations, 
then appears before two of his colleagues in the 
legislative budget office to test the soundness of his 
recommendations. Once over that hurdle, the staff 
recommendation is presented to the Legislative 
Budget Board for its modification or approval. The 
Budget Board's recommendations are the only ones 
that appear in the finished documents presented to 
the Governor and the Legislature for their con- 
sideration. 

This phase ends in December or early January of 
even-numbered years, with delivery from the printer 
of the various budget products originally planned 
in the first phase. 

The legislative session at which these recommen- 
dations are scrutinized is the fourth and final phase 
of the budget cycle. The Legislative Budget Board 
becomes inoperative the day the Legislature con 
venes. The board believes its mission is to serve the 
Legislature, not to compete with it. Upon conven 
ing, therefore, regular legislative committees take 
over, 

The legislative budget staff does not become in 
operative. Instead, it shifts into extra-high gear. 
The budget examiners become the staffs of the 
House Appropriations Committee and of the Senate 
Finance Committee. In Texas, separate committee 
hearings are still in vogue; sometimes a legislative 
budget examiner must try to be in three places at 
once. 

Staffing arrangements generally fall into this pat 
tern. One examiner is regularly assigned to the 
House Appropriations Committee, another to the 
Senate Finance Committee. In this capacity, each is 
directly responsible to the committee chairman. The 
two examiners arrange the hearing schedules and try 
to coordinate hearing times for witnesses in a man- 
ner that will minimize repeated visits to the capitol. 

The staff frequently supplies the chairman on 
other committee members with a hearing “docket” 
that suggests the principal topics needing examina 
tion. Legislative budget examiners do not partici- 
pate in the committee hearings unless asked to do 
so by members of the committee or by agency repre 
SCTILATIVGS. 

Phe unwritten rule for staff guidance during leg 


. ishative sessions is never to speak up unless requested 
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to do so. Legislative budget examiners do not seek 
to defend even the board's recommendations. The 
staff never pleads a particular point of view, never 
urges a decision or “works the floor.” Budget ex- 
aminers consider their role to be supplying facts 
when requested. Decisions and actions on those facts 
are strictly a legislative prerogative. The budget ex- 
aminers frequently supply facts and arguments for 
both sides of highly controversial issues, and try to 
do so with complete impartiality. 

Upon completion of hearing schedules, the budget 
examiners work with the appropriation commit- 
tees at the “mark up” stage, and re-dratt the appro- 
priation bills to retlect the committee's recommen 
dations. Similarly, they participate in the work of 
the conference committee of the two Houses at the 
final stage of the appropriation process. 

It is at the committee stages that the budget ex 
aminers probably attain their greatest uselulness. 
They are called upon for facts, for alternative ways 
of meeting particularly difhcult problems, tor dig 
ging out a detail or for clarifying a complex point. 

The work is done under pressure. A joint rule of 
the Texas Legislature calls for action on the general 
appropriations bill before consideration may be 
given to special appropriation measures. The rule 
calls for action within sixty days. 

It is from these committee debates and discus 
sions, often running far into the nights, that the 
budget examiners get their clearest clues to par- 
ticular problems that must be given research atten 
tion at the next “planning stage” of the budget 
cycle. 

It is from these same sessions that they derive a 
kind of inspiration and a renewed faith in the 
ethciency and capacity of representative government 


Some of the Results 


A rew of the results and accomplishments of this 
experiment in legislative budgeting, now three 
years old, are cited below. They are selected fon 
their indicative value, and to spare the reader many 
details. 

Prior to creation of the Legislative Budget Board, 
appropriations for the maintenance of the state gov 
ernment were made in five or more separate appro 
priation bills. These now have been combined into 
a single “omnibus” appropriations bill, in order to 
accomplish two primary purposes. 

One was to keep a total spending figure constantly 
before the legislature, to permit accurate compari 
sons with the oficial forecast of anticipated revenue. 

The second was to achieve equity in meeting the 
varied needs of the state government from a limited 
supply of revenue. The practice of acting on sep 
arate appropriation bills often resulted in some 
being fairly liberal, while others were tight. 


Formerly, appropriations were considered pri 
marily in terms of their effects on the general reve- 
nue fund only. Agencies financed wholly or partly 
from “special funds” of the state, of which there are 
more than two hundred, frequently received “open- 
end” appropriations. That is, all of the revenue 
from a particular source, whether from license fees 
or a specified fund, was appropriated for use by the 
agency. One result was that the public, the Gover 
nor, and the Legislature seldom had a very clear 
notion of total appropriations. 

This practice has been ended. The budget shows 
all methods of financing a particular program o1 
agency. The appropriations are closed either by a 
specific amount or by an estimated figure. 

Fotal costs of the state government previously 
were not accurately known, since the Comptrolle: 
of Public Accounts necessarily confined his reports 
to expenditures from tunds in the State Treasury. 
For the past two years the Legislative Budget Board 
has regularly compiled total costs of the state gov- 
ernment by each agency, sub-divided by general 
revenue, other state funds, and federal funds. 

With notable help trom the Governor and the 
public press, attention is shifting over from appro 
priation needs by objects of expenditure, which 
olten are a foreign language to laymen and legis 
lators alike, to program needs and results. 

Texas has no “Litthe Hoover Commission” for 
the complete overhaul of governmental organiza 
tion. Instead, a continuous, careful program ap 
proach to organizational problems has been under- 
taken by both executive and legislative branches of 
the government. 

The last Legislature made one consolidation, 
abolished eight inactive agencies, reorganized five, 
and created four of which two were for limited 
terms. Although the Legislative Budget Board initi- 
ated some of these reorganization proposals, the 
larger result must accurately be attributed to excel- 
lent staff work by the Legislative Council, by the 
State Auditor and in the executive branch of the 
government. 

Mistakes have been made, too. Two years ago the 
Legislature, in writing the final version of the bi- 
ennial appropriations bill, attempted to put. its 
Legislative Budget Board in the budget execution 
business. “This was done by writing into the bill 
special provisions or “riders” requiring Legislative 
Budget Board approval before expenditures from 
designated appropriations were made. 

The Attorney General held that such provisions 
were an unconstitutional invasion of responsibilities 
vested in the executive branch of the government. 

Seeking to track that opinion, the last Legislature 
included in the new general appropriations act a 
provision authorizing the Governor to approve 
quarterly operating budgets at his discretion. The 
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provision is a first step toward sengthening budget 
execution, and is aimed primarily at keeping ex 
penditures balanced with income in the event, du 
ing the next two fiscal vears, revenues fall below the 
anticipated amounts. 

The Legislature is experimenting with incentives 
for stimulating efficient management. A few exam 
ples may clarify the method. 

Physicians who qualify before a specialty board 
of the American Medical Association, and who prac- 
tice their specialty in the state’s hospitals, are elt 
gible for a $1,000 increase in annual salary. An- 
other appropriations act provision authorizes salary 
increases ranging up to 25 per cent for specified 
positions in the Prison System, provided prison in 
dustries and agricultural enterprises are operated at 
sufficient profits to “pay the freight.” An interest 
ing by-product of this incentive is that prison in 
mates are among the best fed persons in ‘Texas. 
Well-fed and well-treated prisoners are generally 
productive, well-disciplined inmates. 

Much more controversial is a new incentive pro 
vision to encourage state agencies to improve thei 
methods of work, to weed out unnecessary person 
nel and to gain etliciency by other measures. Dollar 
savings resulting from such steps may be used to in 
crease salaries within specified limits. 
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The Legislative Budget Board has become a well- 
traveled bridge between the legislative and execu 
tive branches of the government. Countless in 
stances exist of greater Cooperation between the two 
branches in the common quest for an efficient and 
responsive state government. For this result, the 
Governor and the legislative leadership are re- 
sponsible. 

Legislative budget examiners are under instruc- 
tion, when they snag a budget problem to which 
executive policy may give a solution, to furnish the 
facts and obtain the advice of the Governor. Prior 
to legislative sessions, Governor Shivers has actively 
sought the suggestions of legislative leadership, the 
budget staff, the State Auditor and the State Comp- 
troller on the content of his messages to the Legis 
lature. 

Executive heads of departments and agencies use 
the Legislative Budget Board as a point for advice 
and consultation on major issues of policy and op 
erating problems that occur between sessions of the 
Legislature. Such discussions have contributed im 
measurably to better understanding of mutual prob- 
lems by both the legislature and executive heads. 

The larger result has been a more productive et 
fort to give the citizen an increasing return from 
each dollar invested in his state government. 


FOUR STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 
ON STATE AFFAIRS 


THE FORTY-EIGHT 

STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
A comprehensive study of the organization, admin 
istration and financing of public, elementary and 
secondary education in the United States. Among 
subjects treated are teachers’ salaries and qualifica- 
tions, school plant and transportation, district and 
State organization, financial loads and practices. 
Numerous state-by-state tables and charts. 256 pages, 
1Q4Q. 4.00. 


STA l -L¢ IAL 
RELATIONS 
This study by a special committee of the Council 
ol State Governments continues to fill a vital need. 
Described by Protessor Lane W. Lancaster, head of 
the Department ot Political Science at the Univer 
sity of Nebraska as “an exceedingly able amalgam 
of the basic Lacts conditioning public administra- 
tion in a significant area.” 228 pages, 1g 46. $3.50. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY— 
MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 
Presents extensive data in text and tables on prac- 
tices and problems of the states with respect to 
driver licensing, trafhe control, law enforcement, 
highway engineering, regulation of motor truck 
sizes and weights, vehicle taxation. Includes 
ommendations for safety measures and for motor 
truck regulation. 198 pages, 1450. $3.00. 


THE INTERSTATE COMPACT 
SINCE 1925 

By Frederick L. Zimmermann and Mitchell Wendell 
Deals with the evolution of the interstate compact, 
describes its characteristics and treats of compact 
making. Discusses such problems as national partici- 
pation in compacts, “compacts with a foreign pow- 
er,” and the bearing of compacts on American fed- 
eralism. 144 pages, 1951. $2.00. 
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OFFICIAL RESIDENCES FOR GOVERNORS 


HIKTY-SIX STATES now provide ofhcial residences tor 

their Chief Executives. In addition, one state which 

has maintained an othcial residence tor the Gover- 
nor is temporarily without one but expects to construct 
a new residence soon. 

Eleven of the state-owned mansions were built or pur 
chased by the states in the nineteenth century. Vir- 
ginia’s, erected in 1812, is reported to be the oldest built 
by a state for this purpose. Eight states have purchased 
or built homes tor their Governors since 1940—at least 
two of these replacing former residences for Chief Ex- 
ECULIVEes. 

Dates in the accompanying table indicate the years in 
which the states purchased or built the residences now 
provided for their Governors. 

The costs to states for building or purchasing the 
residences have varied considerably. This results not only 
liom the type of residences provided but from the period 


Residence 


State provided 
\labama Yes 
Arizona No 
Arkansas Yes 
California Yes 
Colorado | No 
Connecticut | Yes 
Delaware No 
Florida Yes 
Georgia Yes 
Idaho Yes 
Illinois Yes 
Indiana Yes 
lowa Yes 
Kansas Yes 
Kentucky. . | Yes 
Louisiana. . Yes 
Maine : Yes 
Maryland. Yes 
Massachusetts No 
Michigan No 
Minnesota No 
Mississippi Yes 
Missouri Yes 
Montana | Yes(j) 
Nebraska Yes | 
Nevada. Yes 
New Hampshire No 
New Jersey No 
New Mexico No(k 
New York Yes 
North Carolina... Yes 
North Dakota Yes 
Ohio. Yes | 
Oklahoma Yes 
Oregon. a No 
Pennsylvania Yes 
Rhode Island No 
South Carolina Yes 
South Dakota Yes 
Tennessee Yes 
Texas Yes 
Utah. Yes 
Vermont No 
Virginia Yes 
Washington Yes 
West Virginia Yes 
W isconsin | Yes 
Wvoming Yes 
NA signifies “no answer 
stormer mansion 


a) Replace 
b ywation and furnishings cost an additional $100,000 

ture appropriated $250,000 to build a new executive residence 
ral $10,000 
t an additional $27,500 
r ng and furnishings as we 
imnishings and fixtures cost an additional $20,000 
xtensive remodeling in 1936 cost $146,000 
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in which they were obtained. Prices shown in the table, 
moreover, may not all be comparable, since it has not 
heen possible in all instances to ascertain whether they 
include original costs of furnishings. 

State expenditures for the upkeep of Governors’ oth 
cial residences likewise vary greatly, Some states employ 
considerable stafls to operate them; others provide 
smaller homes which do not require sizeable statts. In 
some states, part of the costs are borne by the Gover- 
nors personally. Finally, the amounts appropriated 
for maintenance during the last fiscal year as shown 
in the table vary in their inclusiveness. The term 
“maimtenance’ may cover different costs in different 
states. In some it reflects total costs of staff salaries, 
supplies and upkeep; in others it includes only some 
of these items. 

The tollowing table summarizes dates and cost of 
ofhcial residences as reported by the several states. 


aie Original | Appropriation for 
acquired cost to _ Maintenance in 
state 1951 or 1952 fiscal year 
1950\a $100,000(b) $20,000 
1950 197,000 12,000 
1903 32,500 12,000 
1943 38,928 31,346 
1906(« 21,242 17,000 
1925 86,000 12,000 
1947 25,000(d) 4,825 
1856 33,680 | 45,980 
1945 72,500(e) 15,500 
1947 75, 000(f) 7,042 
1901 35,000 10,375 
1912 71,500(g 14,605 
1930 150,000 17,742 
1919 Gift 15,500 
1860 70,000(h) 22,000 
1841 30,0001) 12,500 
1872 | 50,000 30,000 
1913 30,000 8,030 
1899 21,385 6,360 
1908 40,000 7,200 
| 
1875 45,000 84,370 
1889 NA 39,113 
1893 6,000 2,700 
1919 93,000 15,616 
1929 137,000 10,750 
1864 | 30,000 1) 47,076 
NA NA | 15,425 
1936 NA NA 
1949 125,000(m 9,000(n 
1855 14,500:0 25,000 
1937 Gift 23,500 
1812 18,872 20,219 
1909 45.000 p 12,000 
1925 172.500 31,350 
1947 (a) 47.500 23,630 
1905 | 42.510 7000 


)) The 1953 legislature appropriated $125,000 for constructing and furnishing 

a new residence 
(k) Former mansion razed recently; it is planned to build a new one soon 
Remodeling and refurnishing since origina! purchase have cost an additional! 

$200,000 

m) Remodeling and furnishings cost an additional $11,272 
rar 1950-51 
ost an additional $2,500 
g and furnishings cost an additional $27,000 
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Colorado’s State Patrol 
(Continued from page 108) 
driver. The State Patrol is anxious to dispel this 
misconception. 

Although the state leads all others in miles of 
mountain roads, accident records prove that, if 
properly driven, they are no more dangerous than 
other highways. The main highways in the moun- 
tains are not narrow winding trails but broad, 
smooth-surfaced roads ascending over easy grades 
and gradual curves. Actually, as our patrolmen 
point out to visitors, the same basic rules apply to 
mountain driving as to any other. High on the list, 
of course, is courtesy and consideration for the 
other driver. Some of the hints members of the 
Patrol offer tourists can be summarized thus: 

“Remember that vehicles driven at speeds lower 
than the average flow of traflic irritate other drivers 
and provoke carelessness among normally careful 
drivers. If you want to drive slowly, better pull over 
and let the others go by. If you want to take pic- 
tures, the safe way is to drive off the road and stop. 
In case it becomes necessary to block your car with 
a rock or some other object, please remove it from 
the path of other motorists when you leave. This 
could save someone's life.” 

Winter driving on Colorado's mountain high 
ways requires no special skill—but the patrol ad 
vises Visitors in winter to carry tire chains for use 
in case of sudden changes in road conditions. Many 
winter accidents involve motorists who forget that 
ice on the highways in shaded areas, such as on 
curves and between embankments, does not melt 
olf so quickly as in the open. 

Many thousands of Colorado's visitors come for 
specific purposes. ‘Two chiel enticements are the big 
game hunting season in the fall and the state's ex 
cellent ski runs in winter. The State Patrol is well 


prepared to advise these sports enthusiasts regarding 
current road and weather conditions, locations and 
the like. Here, again, patrolmen will offer a word 
of caution. Seldom does a hunting season pass with- 
out injury or death to some careless hunter as a 
result of his carrying a loaded hunting rifle in his 
vehicle. The State Patrol strives to prevent these 
tragedies by urging more care on the part of all 
hunters. Skiers may call anv State Patrol division 
office for advice and suggestions pertaining to this 
popular sport, and many of them do. Courteous 
operators do their best to keep up-to-the-minute in- 
formation at hand. 


Te STATE PATROL is well equipped to cope with 
every situation within its jurisdiction, emergency 
or otherwise. Present vehicle equipment  con- 
sists of 121 Cruiser cars, eight commercial vehicles, 
twenty motorcycles, five sno-cats and a four-place 
Beacheratt airplane. All mobile units are equipped 
with two- or three-way radio. In addition to stand- 
ard repair equipment, each car carries blankets, fire 
extinguisher and a complete firstaid kit. Every of- 
ficer is well trained in giving first aid and carries 
an advanced first-aid card. Commercial vehicles are 
used primarily for servicing the department's sev- 
eral radio stations located on remote mountain 
tops. In the winter, sno-cats serve the same purpose, 
and also do rescue work such as seeking lost hunters, 
planes that are down, etc. The department plane is 
used for aerial direction of traffic in congested 
areas, mercy flights, photography and at other times 
when fast transportation is needed. 

In all of these ways, the State Patrol is trained 
and equipped to serve the satetv and the pleasure 
of Colorado's visitors—and the annual in-service 
school tor patrolmen is a key to the success of the 
entire task. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1953.— The International City 
Managers Association, Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F 
Nolting, Editors, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 47 
Illinois. 602 pages, S10 

This is the twentieth edition of the standard annual 
reference work on municipal affairs. Experts on many 
aspects and problems of city government have contrib 
uted articles summarizing recent developments tor its 
chapters on governmental units, municipal personnel, 
finance and activities. A valuable directory of city oth 
cials completes the volume 

Numerous tables and charts offer detailed informa- 
tion, much of it comparative from city to city, on the 
subject’ matters treated—tor example, organizational 
structures of municipal governments, pay scale for s¢ 


lected city jobs, city revenue expenditure and debt; fire 
and police departments, parking lots and other key 
Lopics 

\ new section this vear offers selected economic and 
social data for cities and metropolitan areas. For each 
city over 10,000 it reports employment and residence 
ratios; the economic base in manufacturing, retail and 
wholesale trade, transportation and other pursuits; 
whether the municipality is an “independent city,” a 
“central city” or a “suburb”; the percentage of dwelling 
units built from 1940 to 1950, and other data. Another 
new section shows management and financial data for 
more than goo city and city-county hospitals. Most of 
the subjects treated in’ previous editions are covered 
again, brought up to date for 1952. 
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New Jersey’s Accident 
Prevention Clinic 


(Continued from page 190) 
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Depth Perception (Day)—To gauge the driver's 
ability to judge the relative distance of objects 
both to each other and to himself during condt- 
tions found in day ditwing. 

j. Depth Perception (Night)}—This ts sentlar to the 
day test except that the conditions simulate 
night-driving as to light. 

Sim ple Eye-Foot Reaction Time—A check to de- 
termine the time lapse necessary for the driver 
to take his foot off the accelerator and step on 
the brake when gtven stimuli. 


4 


6. Complex Reaction—This check ts made to dete) 
mine the length cf time it takes for the driver to 
react to the complex set of stimult. 

-. Traffic Color Recognition—To determne wheth- 
er the driver can recognize and identify the three 
traffic colors. 


8. Night Viston—To check the length of time neces- 
sary for the driver to adjust his eyes to night 
vision, 


9. Glave Recovery—To check the length of time 
necessary for the driver's eyes to recover from the 
effect of headlights of an oncoming car and ad- 
just to normal night vision again. 


OC, COMPLETION of the foregoing tests the driver's 
score is given to a specially trained Motor Ve 
hicle Inpector who goes over the entire series of 
tests with him, pointing out any defects that might 
exist and explaining to the driver how he can com- 
pensate for such a defect. 

As the mental attitude of a driver is extremely 
significant, psychological tests also are made. These 
now include the Sacks Sentence Completion Test, 
which calls for the completion of sixty part sen- 
tences, such as—“‘] know it is silly, but I am afraid 
of ...,” and “I do not like people who... .” An- 
swers are analyzed by Dr. John Larson, Psycholo- 
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gist at New York University Center for Safety Edu 
cation. 

Other tests seek to determine attitude toward 
laws, by asking such questions as whether the driver 
believes we have too many statutes or that the 
sanctity of the law should be taught in school. 

Although Point System violators constitute the 
majority of clinic subjects, we also make clinical 
tests of other types of drivers. Motorists who have 
difficulty in obtaining lability insurance because of 
previous driving records and other causes are an- 
other group who are put through the clinic, al 
though in much smaller numbers. They are known 
as Assigned Risk cases. Another type is the driver 
who has not yet accumulated enough demerits 
under the Point System to bring him in for evalua- 
tion, but against whom there is evidence showing 
a need for re-examination. Stull another smaller but 
important group ol “problem” drivers are second- 
ollender drunken drivers. Here, again, an explana- 
tion may be in order. Driving while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor in New Jersey carries 
with it a mandatory $200 fine or thirty days in jail, 
plus driver license revocation for two years, for the 
first offense. Until a year ago, when the law was 
amended, second offenders were barred permanently 
from driving again in New Jersey. Last year the law 
permitted the Director of Motor Vehicles, in his dis- 
cretion, to restore the driving privilege to the sec- 
ond offender alter a period of ten years from the 
time of the second offense. 

‘These drivers, besides being subjected to the pro- 
duction of many other evidences of reform, must 
also pass the clinical requirements. 

On its present scale, the clinic is not equipped to 
test all offenders in need of its benefits. It is my 
hope that before long the state will provide funds 
for the creation of two additional clinics to be estab- 
lished in other parts of the state. 

It is too early to predict what will come from the 
two-year operation of the Accident Prevention 
Clinic. I think it can be said, however, that when 
all the figures and psychological observations have 
been compiled and analyzed, the State of New Jer- 
sey will be in possession of valuable data on driver 
behavior that will be of benefit to safety authori- 
ties everywhere. 


tices to major public problems. 


112 pages 


1313 East 60th Street 


OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 


lreats of the organization, powers and public accountability of occupational licensing agencies, the qualifications re- 
quired for licensing in the various occupations, and problems of reciprocal licensing. Relates present-day licensing prac- 
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Summary Financial Aggregates, 


By State:—1952' 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Ke Liquor Liqoor 
State and Revenue | stores 
‘ iture revenue expend 
redemption iture 
| 
All States 17,962,520 (16,328,522 | 1,147,349 494,570 (16,814,971 (15,833,952 |13,428. 897 13,697,259 923,871 723,255 
Alabama } 270,256 | 260,459 10 4,062 | 270,246 256,397 208,940 217,426 40,564 29,526 
Arizona | 120,526 98 207 160 | 120,526 047 99,953 92,038 
Arkaneas } $56,705 150,701 310 5.409 156,395 144.892 145.574 138,019 
California 1,890,966 1,624,298 148,987 22,575 | 1,741,979 | 1,600,923 1,396,822 1,415,226 
Colorado 179.927 166,260 $147 2,143 176,790 164.117 162.852 159,466 | 
Connections 192.792 17.866 218.565 | 183,865 171.878 166,816 | 
Delaware 52.1008 61,142 11.445 1,922 40,573 §9,220 $8,342 58,116 
Florida $43,001 591 | 20,880 $22,211 $02,732 300,352 291,403 
Creorgia 441.421 JRL 440 | 440,321 JRI_SSS | 408.755 269.887 
Idaho 82,274 71,008 82,274 70,935 | 62,254 'S7,901 11,748 8,821 
694.4038 O41 531 2.770 27.6085 690.633 613,846 §82,152 | 544,050 
Indiana $72,745 | $47,551 | 1.0349 | 372,595 $46,512 | 342.976 | $10,187 
| | 
lowa 296,301 293,108 748 2,201 295,553 290,902 | 237,575 253,376 39,119 31,379 
Kansas 203,784 188,489 | 105 1,005 | 203,679 187,484 | 192,114 182,543 | 
Kentucky 210,175 210,602 | 665 | 210.175 209,937 186.4341 196,634 
Louisiana 456.011 414,089 2.0000 11,120 454.011 402,569 | 416.374 385,792 
| | | 
Maine 111,664 97,939 | 1784 111,604 | 81,624 73,171 19,449 14,932 
Maryland 205.441 | 261,490 | 416,404 6 AMS | 219,137 255,387 | 195.041 242,687 
Massachusetts 645.756 115.805 $2,824 $19,951 509,416 407.352 | 438.004 
Michigan OR | 899,744 15.116 2,426 884,618 | 658.639 | 703,109 | 139,746 | 107,820 
| 
Minnesota 463,407 | 10,767 19,280 | 352.640 312,138 | 328.318 | 296,922 
Mississipgn 171,286 167,002 6,695 | 171,286 | 161,207 163,940 | 154,944 | 
Missouri 318,082 296,708 | 318,982 | 288,585 287,134 273,589 | 
Montana 121,086 89,336 | = 22,188 1.215 | 98,898 88,121 71.630 70,812 16,175 12,254 
| | 
Nebraska | 106,175 101,006 | 106.175 101.013 100,374 98,228 
Nevada 34,873 32,500 55 125 $4,818 | 32,435 | 27,335 27,953 
New Hampshire | 69.655 65,8341 +100 2,264 66,555 | 63,567 40,291 43,673 16,984 12.673 
New Jersey 525,525 456,811 165,000 4,789 $60,525 452,022 242,768 383,463 | 
| 
New Menico } $22,779 100,483 3700 2,156 119,079 | 98,327 113,108 96,680 
New Vork 1,848,382 | 1.000.757 2.000 100,482 1,778,782 1.500.375 1,248,073 1,221,189 
North Carolina 400,938 463,848 13,238 400,938 | 450,610 | 361.626 424,276 
North Dakota 91,052 S3.4135 4,866 91,052 78,547 85,292 75,069 
Ohio 1903, 2038 83/896 1.646 14,606 901.557 824,240 $76,209 596,282 1162,278 136,781 
Oklahoma 297,928 2,795 §.035 295.133 312.7790 281.396 008 
Oregon 447,641 274,020 76,858 2.624 200,783 271,396 180,372 212,863 41,533 
Pennsylvania 1,117,909 141,189,997 52.9000 116,491 1,065,009 (1,074,506 707,083 798,044 204,190 165,513 
Rhode Island 90,048 95,074 » 447 96,048 92,627 70,5090 64,734 
South Carolina 228,357 198,256 12.500 6,894 215,857 191,362 195,907 181,389 
Seuth Dakota 67,195 oas oO. 58.740 
lennessee 270,519 207,453 5.000 8.132 205,519 259,321 241,380 239,155 
lexas 673,812 615,007 4,000 4.006 669,812 O10,341 629,328 $97,318 
Utah 101,732 89.516 847 204 100,885 89,312 78,574 74,440 13,235 
Vermont 47,219 39.052 47.219 39,007 36.858 30.126 6,589 
Virginia $80,535 1,194 349,341 231,525 253,801 101,274 | 
Washington $58.50 427,42 SO 321 OSS {69,186 420,369 $37,129 336,576 63,320 39,510 
West Virgmia 405206 169,700 245,506 272.834 189,141 218,427 41,325 31.087 
W $66,508 $42,274 548 365 364 $41,725 324,145 325,427 
Wyoming $9,877 49.098 1,065 415 49,283 47.622 41,440 6,342 5,663 
*trom ompendiam of Siaie Government bin esin ‘ ihe 


‘Revised. 


Insuranc 
Insurance 
trust 


expend 


iture 


2,462,203 | 1,413,438 


9,445 
6,009 
6,873 


185,697 


13,938 4,651 
46,687 17,049 
2,241 1,104 
21,859 | 11,329 
24.5606 11,671 
8,272 | 4,153 
108.481 | 69,787 
39.619 | 26,325 
18,859 } 6,147 
11,565 | 4,941 
23.844 13,303 
37,637 | 16,777 
10,592 | 8,052 
24,096 12,700 
112,599 71,312 
104,041 73,089 

| 
24,322 | 15,216 
7,346 6,263 
31.848 | 14,996 
11,093 | 5,055 

| 
5.801 2,785 
7,483 4,482 
9,280 7,221 
117,757 68,559 
5,971 1,647 
527.709 279,186 
39,312 26,334 
5.700 3,478 
163,070 91,167 
13,737 7.086 
38,878 28 


25.539 27,894 
19,950 
1.762 
24,139 
13,023 
5.5235 
3,772 2,485 
18,345 14,080 
68,73 $4,283 
$5,040 23.370 
41,219 16,208 
4.548 2,180 


{ 
revenue 
evenue 
20,742 
| | 
10,821 
345,157 | 
{ 
153,736 109,349 | 
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HIGHWAYS 


How safe are our highways? What creates the hazards 
on them? How can we make road travel safer, more 
orderly, more expeditious? What effects do sizes and 
weights of motor trucks have on road conditions and 
costs? How should the states regulate sizes and weights 
in the public interest? What should we do about motor 
vehicle taxation? 


A study of these problems has been made by the 
Council of State Governments: 


HIGHWAY 
MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the 
Governors’ Conference, this report presents extensive 
factual data in text and ilies on practices and problems 
of the states with respect to: 


Driver licensing Highway engineering 
Traffic control Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights 
Law enforcement Motor vehicle taxation 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
pages 23.00 
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1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND TTS SUPPLEMENTS 


s Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


The current edition of the book presents authoritative, timely 
4 information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 
Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
$1 
THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 
8750 


July, 1953 Supplement now available 
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